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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



FIFTEENTH CENTURY TAPESTRIES 

THE fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury tapestries of the Hoentschel 
collection lent by Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, together with the 
"Sacrament" set, purchased in 1907, have 
placed the Museum in an enviable posi- 
tion with respect to this branch of the dec- 
orative arts. We have now to announce 
the purchase, out of the Rogers income, of 
three French pieces, which formerly be- 
longed to the Bardac collection and which, 
when shown in the Exhibition of Primi- 
tives, held in the Louvre in 1904, awakened 
enthusiastic recognition of their beauty and 
importance. They represent, on wide ver- 
tical alternating green, red, and white 
stripes, semees with branches of rose bushes, 
groups of grand dames and gentlemen in 
costumes of a variety of details and great 
interest. One piece (a) contains only three 
figures and would seem to have been a cen- 
ter point of interest in the story represented 
in the set. A lady more splendidly dressed 
than any of the others, bends toward a man 
who kneels, hat in hand, to receive the 
flower which she offers to him, while on 
the other side stands a richly dressed man. 
A monkey holding a cat is seen in the lower 
left-hand corner. The second piece (b) 
contains eight figures, four men and four 
women, standing or walking in couples. 
The third piece (c) contains two men, two 
women, and a part of a third man. Here 
the figures are placed somewhat farther 
apart and their relation to one another is 
not apparent. 

The costumes of the personages repre- 
sented in the tapestries belong to the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century and as 
there is mention of similar hangings in the 
inventories of the Cardinal de Bourbon 
(143 7- 1 488), we may assign them to this 
period and even date them with a degree of 
certainty. Allowing for the fact that in the 
execution of tapestries the same cartoons 
may have been used during a period of ten 
or twenty years, the pieces may have been 
made as early as 1450. It has been pointed 
out by Henri Bouchot in his L'Exposition 
des Primitijs jrangais that a comparison of 
the costumes here seen with those of the 



figures of women in the Tres riches Heures 
of the Due de Berri at Chantilly would show 
a scarcely perceptible difference of period. 
**Our piece," he says, ** would therefore be, 
as it were, a transition document between 
the artists of the Due de Berri and Jean 
Fouquet." 

As to the origin of the work, Bouchot 
says further: 

*'We are fully assured as to the French 
origin of the work by Jean Fouquet him- 
self. Indeed in the Prods du Due d'Alen- 
gon, the celebrated miniature of the Boc- 
caccio of Munich, which we know to be by 
the hand of Jean Fouquet, the great hall of 
the Bed of Justice, where the scene of the 
sentence is taking place is hung with great 
tapestries. The latter are closely deco- 
rated with wide horizontal bands and with 
flowers, in precisely the style of this one. 
In place of the figures of people, however, 
we see the arms of France, supported by 
two stags' heads affrontes. But this orna- 
mental arrangement which appeared a 
fancy of the painter's, finds in our tapestry 
a proof of Fouquet's conscientiousness. I 
would not, it is true, go so far as to say that 
the cartoons of this piece, and of another 
identical with it, which had figured at the 
Exposition des Primitijs jrangais (Nos. 260, 
261), were by the hand of Jean Fouquet; 
the drawing of the legs and hands shows 
that we have to do with a secondary paint- 
er, but it might not be impossible that the 
weaver had himself executed his models 
after a more skillful document. We may 
compare to Fouquet's Virgin, preserved 
to-day in the Antwerp Museum (Plate 
XXXIII), the lady gathering roses in this 
tapestry. There is in the general air, in the 
shaven head, in the manner of girdling the 
chest, a tone of the identical period." 

The hangings picture for us an interesting 
custom of the period of Charles VI 1, when 
Agnes Sorel was in favor, a custom de- 
scribed by Larousse in the Grand diction- 
naire universe! as follows: **The Baillee des 
roses was an hommage which the peers of 
France owed until about the end of the six- 
teenth century to the Parlement and con- 
sisted in themselves presenting roses in 
April, May, and June when they called the 
roll. Foreign princes, cardinals, princes of 
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(c) TAPESTRY 
FRENCH SCHOOL, END OF THE XV CENTURY 



the blood, children of France whose peer- 
ages are found in the jurisdiction of the 
Parlement owed this hommage. This is the 
manner in which it was rendered: they 
chose a day when there was an audience in 
the great chamber and the peer who was 
presenting the haillee had all the chambers 
of the Parlement hung with flowers and 
sweet smelling herbs before the audience. 
He gave a splendid breakfast to the presi- 



dents, councillors, clerks and henchmen of 
the court, then he came into each chamber, 
having borne before him a great silver 
basin filled not only with bouquets of pinks, 
roses, and other flowers, either natural or 
made of silk, as many as there were officers, 
but also with as many crowns enhanced 
with his arms. After this hommage he held 
audience in the great chamber, then the 
mass was said, the hautboys played and 
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(b) tapestry 
french school, end of the xv century 



continued to play before the president 
during dinner. There was no subaltern 
officer down to him who wrote the register 
who did not receive his due of roses. The 



origin of this custom is unknown, but it 
existed not only at the Parlement of Paris 
but also at all the other Parlements of the 
kingdom, especially that of Toulouse." 
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